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AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  STUDY. 


Chapter  22. 

Resolve  providing  for  a Further  Study  by  a Special  Commission  relative 
TO  Certain  Matters  pertaining  to  the  Blind. 

Resolved,  That  an  unpaid  special  commission,  consisting  of  one  member  of  the 
senate,  to  be  designated  by  the  president  thereof,  three  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  to  be  designated  by  the  speaker  thereof,  and  three  persons  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  is  hereby  established  for  the  purpose  of  making  a further 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  blind  persons  in  this  commonwealth. 

Said  commission  shall  be  provided  with  quarters  in  the  state  house  or  elsewhere, 
may  travel  within  and  without  the  commonwealth,  and  may  expend  for  clerical 
and  other  assistance  and  expenses  such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated  therefor. 
Said  commission  shall  report  to  the  general  court  the  results  of  its  investigation 
and  study,  and  its  recommendations,  if  any,  together  with  drafts  of  legislation 
necessary  to  carry  such  recommendations  into  effect,  by  filing  the  same  with  the 
clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  of  December 
in  the  current  year.  Approved  March  22,  1955. 

Chapter  108. 

Resolve  increasing  the  Scope  of  the  Study  relative  to  Certain  Matters 

PERTAINING  TO  THE  BlIND. 

Resolved,  That  the  unpaid  special  commission  established  by  chapter  twenty-two 
of  the  resolves  of  the  current  year  shall,  in  making  its  investigation  and  study, 
consider  the  subject  matter  of  current  house  document  numbered  2350  relative  to 
the  aiding  of  blind  persons  by  the  division  of  the  blind. 

Approved  July  28,  1955. 


Chapter  21. 

Resolve  reviving  and  continuing  the  Special  Commission  relative  to 
Certain  Matters  pertaining  to  the  Blind. 

Resolved,  That  the  unpaid  special  commission,  established  by  chapter  twenty- 
two  of  the  resolves  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  whose  scope  was  in- 
creased by  chapter  one  hundred  and  eight  of  the  resolves  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
fifty-five,  is  hereby  revived  and  continued  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  its  investi- 
gation and  study  of  matters  pertaining  to  blind  persons  in  this  commonwealth. 

Said  commission  shall  be  provided  with  quarters  in  the  state  house  or  elsewhere, 
may  travel  within  and  without  the  commonwealth,  and  may  expend  for  clerical 
and  other  assistance  and  expenses  the  unexpended  balance  available  in  item 
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0256-01  of  section  two  of  chapter  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  acts  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated  therefor. 

Said  commission  shall  report  to  the  general  court  the  results  of  its  investigation 
and  study  hereunder,  and  its  recommendations,  together  with  drafts  of  legislation 
necessary  to  carry  such  recommendations  into  effect,  by  filing  one  or  more  reports 
with  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  commis- 
sion may  elect;  provided,  that  the  commission  shall  so  file  its  final  report  on  or 
before  the  last  Wednesday  in  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

Approved  February  16,  1956. 


Chapter  144. 

Resolve  further  continuing  the  Special  Commission  relative  to  Certain 
Matters  pertaining  to  the  Blind. 

Resolved,  That  the  unpaid  special  commission,  established  by  chapter  twenty- 
two  of  the  resolves  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  which  was  revised  and 
continued  by  chapter  twenty-one  of  the  resolves  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-six, 
is  hereby  further  continued  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  its  investigation  and  study 
of  matters  pertaining  to  blind  persons  in  this  commonwealth. 

Said  commission  shall  be  provided  wdth  quarters  in  the  state  house  or  elsewhere, 
may  travel  within  and  without  the  commonwealth,  and  may  expend  for  clerical 
and  other  assistance  and  expenses  the  unexpended  balance  available  in  item 
0256-01  of  section  two  of  chapter  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  acts  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated  therefor. 

Said  commission  shall  report  to  the  general  court  the  results  of  its  investigation 
and  study  hereunder,  and  its  recommendations,  together  with  drafts  of  legislation 
necessary  to  carry  such  recommendations  into  effect,  by  filing  one  or  more  reports 
with  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  commis- 
sion may  elect;  provided,  that  the  commission  shall  so  file  its  final  report  on  or 
before  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven. 

Approved  August  10,  1956. 

Chapter  25. 

Resolve  reviving  and  continuing  the  Special  Commission  relative  to 
Certain  Matters  pertaining  to  the  Blind,  and  increasing  the  Scope 
OF  Said  Commission. 

Resolved,  That  the  unpaid  special  commission,  established  by  chapter  twenty-two 
of  the  resolves  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  revived  and  continued  by 
chapter  twenty-one  of  the  resolves  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  is  hereby 
revived  and  continued  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  its  investigation  and  study  of 
matters  pertaining  to  blind  persons  in  this  commonwealth. 

Said  commission  shall,  in  the  course  of  its  investigation  and  study,  consider  the 
subject  matter  of  the  study  proposed  by  current  house  document  numbered  1518, 
relative  to  the  use  of  “talking  book  machines”  for  the  blind. 

Said  commission  shall  be  provided  with  quarters  in  the  state  house  or  elsewhere, 
may  travel  within  and  without  the  commonwealth,  and  may  expend  for  clerical 
and  other  assistance  and  expenses  the  unexpended  balance  available  in  item 
0256-01  of  section  two  of  chapter  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  acts  of 
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nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-five  and  item  0256-01  of  section  two  of  chapter  six 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  such 
other  sums  as  may  be  appropriated  therefor. 

Said  commission  shall  report  to  the  general  court  the  results  of  its  investigation 
and  study  hereunder,  and  its  recommendations,  together  with  drafts  of  legislation 
necessary  to  carry  such  recommendations  into  effect,  by  filing  one  or  more  reports 
with  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  commis- 
sion may  elect;  provided,  that  the  commission  shall  so  file  its  final  report  on  or 
before  May  thirty-first,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

Approved  March  6,  1957. 


Chapter  65. 

Resolve  increasing  the  Scope  of  the  Study  of  the  Special  Commission 
RELATIVE  TO  CERTAIN  MATTERS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  BlIND. 

Resolved,  That  the  unpaid  special  commission  established  by  chapter  twenty- 
two  of  the  resolves  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  most  recently  revived 
and  continued  by  chapter  twenty-five  of  the  resolves  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  shall,  in  the  course  of  its  investigation  and  study,  consider  the  subject 
matter  of  current  house  document  numbered  1703,  providing  for  the  teaching  of 
braille  to  certain  blind  persons.  Approved  May  14,  1957. 

Chapter  4. 

Resolve  further  reviving  and  continuing  the  Special  Commission  relative 
TO  Certain  Matters  pertaining  to  the  Blind. 

Resolved,  That  the  unpaid  special  commission,  established  by  chapter  twenty- 
two  of  the  resolves  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  most  recently  continued 
by  chapter  twenty-five  of  the  resolves  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  is  hereby 
further  revived  and  continued  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  its  investigation  and 
study  of  matters  pertaining  to  blind  persons  in  the  commonwealth. 

Said  commission  shall  be  provided  with  quarters  in  the  state  house  or  elsewhere, 
may  travel  within  and  without  the  commonwealth,  and  may  expend  for  clerical 
and  other  assistance  and  expenses  the  unexpended  balance  available  in  item  0256-01 
of  section  two  of  chapter  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  of  the  acts  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  fifty-five,  item  0256-01  of  section  two  of  chapter  six  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  such  other  sums  as 
may  have  been  or  may  be  appropriated  therefor. 

Said  commission  shall  report  to  the  general  court  the  results  of  its  investigation 
and  study  hereunder,  and  its  recommendations,  together  with  drafts  of  legislation 
necessary  to  carry  such  recommendations  into  effect,  by  filing  one  or  more  reports 
with  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  commis- 
sion may  elect;  provided,  that  the  commission  shall  so  file  its  final  report  on  or 
before  the  last  Tuesday  in  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

Approved  February  5,  1958. 
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PREFACE. 


This  Report  deals  with  several  aspects  of  the  relationship  of  the 
state  government  to  the  blind  citizens  of  the  State,  with  special 
attention  to  the  workshops  for  the  blind.  The  Commission,  in  pre- 
paring this  report  and  doing  the  underlying  research  for  it,  has  had 
assistance  and  consideration  from  many  quarters.  The  Director  of 
the  Division  of  the  Blind,  officials  and  personnel  of  the  Division, 
and  officials  of  other  state  agencies  dealing  indirectly  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  blind  have  been  helpful  to  the  Commission  in  its  work. 
Persons  and  agencies  working  in  the  field  of  aid  to  the  blind  in  this 
State  and  in  others  have  given  members  or  representatives  of  the 
Commission  much  time  and  shown  real  courtesy.  Finally,  the  blind 
persons  who  have  spoken  to  the  Commission  have  shown  a uniform 
desire  to  be  helpful. 

The  Commission  extends  its  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  aided 
in  its  deliberations  and  in  its  assembly  of  materials. 

GEORGE  D.  BLACKWOOD, 

Secretary. 
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SUMMARY. 


The  workshops  were  set  up  in  1906,  with  a primary  purpose  of 
training  the  blind  for  industrial  employment.  They  have  drifted 
into  “sheltered’^  workshops.  Meanwhile,  a new  concept  of  re- 
habilitation had  grown  elsewhere,  and  this  philosophy  underlies 
this  report. 

Between  1919  and  1925,  the  cost  of  the  workshops  caused  much 
concern,  with  the  shops  being  closed  for  a time  and  then  being 
reopened.  In  1949-50  a Special  Commission  was  set  up  to  survey 
the  Division  of  the  Blind.  Its  main  recommendation  in  regard  to 
the  workshops,  the  setting  up  of  a separate  Authority,  was  not 
adopted  by  the  Legislature.  After  this  Commission  was  set  up  in 
1955,  its  investigation  showed  that  costs  were  still  high  and  the 
persons  employed  in  the  shops  regarded  them  as  permanent  em- 
ployment. These  conditions  still  exist,  and  the  cost  during  the  last 
five  fiscal  years  has  been  three  times  the  amount  of  revenue  re- 
ceived. In  1957,  at  the  instigation  of  this  Commission,  the  General 
Court  passed  a law  which  gave  a grant  to  blind  persons  in  the 
workshops  who  were  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  had  twenty  years  of 
service. 

The  major  recommendations  made  herein  are:  that  a research 
team  be  hired  to  screen  all  personnel  in  the  workshops  and  help 
plan  a survey  of  all  the  blind  in  the  State ; those  in  the  shops  should 
be  trained  for  private  employment,  or  kept  in  a sheltered  workshop 
or  put  on  Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind;  a training  center  should  be  set  up ; 
Cambridge  Industries  should  be  converted  to  a rehabilitative  work- 
shop; the  costs  of  the  other  shops  should  be  checked  and  they  should 
be  expanded  or  closed;  the  incentive  pay  system  should  be  re- 
instituted; a Governor's  conference  should  be  called  to  guide  the 
work  of  the  State  in  the  general  field  of  the  blind;  and  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  educate  the  business  community  in  regard  to 
the  new  intellectual  climate  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  developed  in 
regard  to  the  work  with  the  blind  in  Massachusetts. 
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FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ON 

THE  BLIND. 


December  30,  1958. 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Under  chapter  22  of  the  Resolves  of  1955,  this  Commission  was 
set  up  to  study  ‘‘matters  pertaining  to  blind  persons  in  this  com- 
monwealth.’’ The  scope  of  its  study  was  increased  by  chapter  108 
of  the  Resolves  of  1955,  and  it  made  its  first  report  on  December  7, 
1955  (House,  No.  2440,  1955).  It  was  revived  and  continued  by 
chapters  21  and  144  of  the  Resolves  of  1956,  and  the  scope  of  its 
study  was  increased  by  chapter  25  and  chapter  65  of  the  Resolves 
of  1957.  Finally  it  was  revived  and  continued  by  chapter  4 of  the 
Resolves  of  1958.  The  Resolve  also  provided  that  the  Commission 
should  file  its  final  report  on  or  before  the  last  Tuesday  in  Decem- 
ber of  1958. 

During  the  course  of  its  study,  the  Commission  formulated  and 
introduced  a bill  (subsequently  passed  by  the  Legislature  as  chap- 
ter 669  of  the  Acts  and  Resolves  of  1957)  which  provided  for  the 
retirement  on  non-contributory  grant  of  employees  in  the  work- 
shops for  the  blind  who  had  twenty  years  of  service  and  had  reached 
sixty-five  years  of  age.  The  Commission  also  secured  legislation  au- 
thorizing purchase  of  equipment  to  bring  the  records  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  the  Blind  up  to  date,  and  secured  an  appropriation  of  $4,000 
for  the  purchase  of  Braille  writers  for  more  rapid  transcribing  of 
books  by  blind  students.  In  addition,  it  secured  the  passage  of 
legislation  facilitating  the  setting  up  of  vending  stands  operated  by 
blind  persons  in  public  buildings  (chapter  477,  Acts  and  Resolves 
of  1956),  and  an  amendment  to  the  existing  laws  so  that  hospitaliza- 
tion could  be  provided  for  blind  persons  (chapter  585,  Acts  and 
Resolves  of  1956). 

During  the  past  several  years,  progress  has  been  made  in  several 
areas  of  work  with  the  blind.  There  are  still  serious  problems  in 
terms  of  employment  of  the  blind,  the  training  of  blind  children  in 
the  public  sciiools  (a  most  significant  social,  psychological  and  prac- 
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tical  problem,  on  which  some  progress  can  be  recorded),  and  the 
home  training  of  the  blind.  In  the  course  of  our  work,  however,  it 
became  abundantly  clear  that  a major  problem  exists  in  this  State 
and  must  be  dealt  with:  the  problem  of  the  workshops  for  the 
blind.  Most  of  this  report  will  therefore  deal  with  the  workshops. 

I.  General  Introduction. 

In  terms  of  the  social  welfare  of  its  citizens,  Massachusetts  w^as 
pioneer  among  the  American  States.  The  wmrk  of  such  individuals 
as  Horace  Mann,  Lemuel  Shattuck  and  Dorothea  Dix  is  well  knowm. 
In  the  field  of  aid  to  the  blind,  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  developed 
ideas  and  techniques  which  are  still  cited  and  discussed  by  those 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

The  work  of  Howe  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  (now  known  as  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind)  became  world-famous,  and  the  State  became  known  for  its 
concern  for  the  blinded  individuals  within  its  borders.  In  terms  of 
governmental  aid,  Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  services  to  the  adult  blind  in  their  homes.  This 
happened  in  1900,  when  the  General  Court  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$5,000  to  Perkins  Institution  for  the  purpose  of  providing  instruc- 
tion to  the  adult  blind  at  home. 

This  appropriation  was  brought  about  through  the  efforts  of 
community-minded  citizens  who  were  convinced  that  much  more 
needed  to  be  done  for  the  adult  blind.  This  group  formed  the  nu- 
cleus for  expansion  in  private  action  as  well,  and  in  1903  the  Massa- 
chusetts Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind 
was  incorporated.  While  its  main  objective  was  the  rendering  of 
assistance  to  blind  people  through  home  teaching  and  other  serv- 
ices, the  Association  began  a small  industrial  workshop.  Its  finan- 
cial resources  were  limited,  and  the  Association’s  leaders  decided 
to  press  for  state  action.  The  result  was  that  in  1906  the  General 
Court  established  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
This  was  the  first  permanent  state  agency  for  the  adult  blind  in 
the  United  States. 

In  commenting  on  this  action,  the  Boston  Post  of  April  5,  1906, 
said: 

The  legislature  has  taken  a thorough-going  Progressive  step  in  setting  up  this 
Commission,  and  Massachusetts  can  be  proud.  This  is  assuredly  the  most  impor- 
tant action  of  the  session,  and  the  Governor  should  sign  the  bill  ...  In  passing 
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the  bill,  the  General  Court’s  intention  was  clear.  Again  and  again  in  the  debate, 
legislators  indicated  that  the  blind  can  be  trained  and  employed  fruitfully  in  in- 
dustry. As  more  than  one  member  said,  the  workshops  are  to  be  employment 
. . . only  on  a temporary  basis,  until  the  blind  man  (or  woman,  for  the  first  shop 
under  the  program  will  evidently  be  a women’s  workshop)  can  be  trained  and  con- 
fident that  they  can  do  for  themselves.  Forward-looking  industrialists  of  the 
Commonwealth  should  welcome  the  prospect  of  a new  and  conscientious  supply 
of  laborers,  small  though  it  may  be.  . . . 

Under  the  legislation,  the  Commission  was  to  provide  vocational 
training,  a placement  service,  and  a service  to  help  the  blind  market 
the  products  made  in  the  workshops.  As  indicated  by  the  news- 
papers of  the  era,  employment  was  to  be  given  those  who  could  not 
fill  remunerative  jobs  in  private  industry,  with  efforts  to  train  them 
until  they  reached  such  a point.  The  Commission  was  also  to  visit 
and  instruct  the  blind  in  their  homes,  and  to  engage  in  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness.  In  1919,  with  the  adoption  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  the  Commission  became  the  Division  of 
the  Blind  and  was  attached  to  the  Department  of  Education. 

In  1921,  the  Division  was  authorized  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  needy  blind,  and  in  1936  it  qualified  for  federal  funds 
under  Title  X of  the  Social  Security  Act.  By  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  1943  (chapter  526,  Acts  and  Resolves  of  1943),  the  basic 
law  governing  aid  to  the  blind  was  amended.  This  Act  — which 
became  chapter  69,  section  23,  of  the  General  Laws  — provided 
that  the  Division  of  the  Blind  should  contribute  a minimum  of 
forty  dollars  a month  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  blind  person,  less 
whatever  resources  he  might  have.  In  1945,  the  state  laws  were 
amended  so  that  the  Division  was  authorized  to  administer  voca- 
tional 7-ehabilitation  for  the  blind  with  federal  funds  made  avail- 
able by  the  Barden-LaFollette  Act.  At  the  instigation  of  this 
Commission,  the  General  Court  passed  an  act  under  which  twenty 
of  the  employees  of  the  workshops  have  been  retired  on  legislative 
grant  (chapter  669,  Acts  and  Resolves  of  1957). 

The  law  of  1906  laid  down  the  basic  purposes  of  state  govern- 
mental work  with  the  blind,  and  these  purposes  — somewhat  ex- 
panded — still  govern  the  work  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind.  From 
an  organizational  and  structural  standpoint,  the  fact  that  the  Di- 
vision is  part  of  the  Department  of  Education  has  sometimes  been 
criticized.  One  alternative  is  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare; 
in  forty-one  other  States,  programs  for  the  blind  lie  within  the  state 
welfare  department.  But,  since  in  Massachusetts  administration 
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of  public  welfare  grants  by  the  Commonwealth  usually  lies  in  the 
hands  of  cities  and  towns,  the  placing  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  might  involve  drastic  changes 
in  administration.  Most  experts  in  the  field  seem  to  feel  that  cen- 
tralization of  services  provides  the  best  standards  and  Massachu- 
setts now  has  such  a centralization.  Another  alternative  is  the 
Massachusetts  Rehabihtation  Commission,  but  the  blind  present 
many  separate  problems;  while  co-operation  with  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Commission  is  desirable,  the  Division  of  the  Blind  should 
undertake  its  own.  programs  in  rehabilitation  of  blind  people. 

II.  The  Modern  Philosophy  of  Society’s  Relationship  to 

THE  Blind. 

The  modern  world  is  becoming  more  conscious  not  only  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  blind,  but  also  the  potential  contribu- 
tion that  they  can  make.  Through  most  of  recorded  time,  however, 
blind  people  have  been  regarded  as  a dependent,  afflicted  class 
who  must  be  cared  for  by  society  without  return.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  ranks  of  the  blind  included  such  men  as  the  author  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey , Homer,  the  poetic  genius  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,”  Milton,  and  the  ^Tast  of  the  Irish  minstrels,” 
Torlogh  O’Carolan,  the  great  mass  of  the  blind  were  simple  objects 
of  charity  until  1784,  when  the  first  effort  to  educate  a blind  per- 
son occurred. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  much  progress  was  made,  espe- 
cially in  educating  blind  children.  However,  the  idea  that  blind 
people  needed  to  be  segregated  took  even  firmer  root;  many  blind 
persons  tended  to  withdraw  from  the  seeing  world  and  lived  entirely 
in  a world  of  citizens  of  the  dark.  They  were  usually  an  economic 
loss  to  the  community  and  a burden  to  their  families. 

During  the  last  generation  or  so,  a new  concept  has  grown  among 
those  concerned  with  the  blind.  This  is  the  idea  that  most  blind 
people  are  normal  human  beings  who  happen  not  to  see,  that  they 
have  the  same  hopes  and  fears,  loves  and  hates  as  the  seeing.  Guided 
by  this  philosophy,  most  experts  in  the  field  now  believe  that  with 
appropriate  help  and  education,  a fairly  large  number  of  the  blind 
can  be  rehabilitated  to  useful  life  in  the  community,  and  each 
blind  person  should  be  enabled  to  realize  his  maximum  potential. 

Since  blind  people  are  individuals,  it  is  obvious  that  some  will 
need  more  help  than  others  in  achieving  a fruitful  rehabilitation, 
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and  that  the  Commonwealth  has  a responsibility  to  do  its  part  in 
helping  blind  persons  to  lead  an  active  and  normal  life,  with  a 
normal  status  in  the  community.  While  it  cannot  be  argued  that  a 
blind  person  can  fill  any  job,  blind  people  can  and  do  fill  a wide 
variety  of  jobs. 

The  philosophy  summarized  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  is  the 
philosophy  which  underhes  this  report,  and  it  is  suggested  that  it 
should  be  the  prevailing  philosophy  in  the  work  of  the  government 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  relation  to  the  blind. 

III.  The  Massachusetts  Workshops  before  1949. 

There  are  many  significant  problems  relating  to  the  blind  that 
need  serious  attention  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
For  instance,  greater  public  knowledge  and  support  of  the  efforts 
to  prevent  blindness  should  certainly  be  developed.  As  another 
example,  there  should  be  a continuing  and  enlarged  campaign  to 
get  employers  to  find  places  for  blind  workers.  More  attention 
will  be  paid  to  this  problem  at  a later  point  in  this  report. 

However,  one  major  problem  which  has  concerned  this  Commis- 
sion and  which  should  be  the  object  of  a great  deal  of  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  General  Court,  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  and  the  general 
public  is  the  problem  of  the  workshops.  The  workshops  are  costly, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  modern  philosophy  outlined  above,  are  out- 
moded. 

The  laws  governing  the  operation  of  the  workshops  were  passed 
in  1906  and  are  found  in  sections  14  and  15  of  chapter  69  of  the 
General  Laws  (as  amended  in  1925).  In  addition,  chapter  397, 
section  25,  provides  that  the  state  purchasing  agent  and  purchasing 
officers  for  state  institutions  should  obtain  piano  tuners,  mattress 
renovators,  and  cane  reseaters  through  the  Division.  An  important 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  relates  to  workshop  products  is 
Article  63,  section  1.  This  amendment,  incorporated  in  the  Con- 
stitution on  November  5,  1918,  read:  ‘^Collection  of  Revenue. — 
All  money  received  on  account  of  the  conunon wealth  from  any 
source  whatsoever  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  thereof. This 
means  that  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the 
blind  must  go  into  the  general  treasury,  rather  than  be  used  as  a 
revolving  fund. 

The  original  intent  of  the  law  regarding  workshops  has  been 
discussed  above;  as  a matter  of  practice,  however,  the  workshops 
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drifted  more  and  more  into  a place  of  employment  for  individuals 
who  could  not  be  employed  elsewhere.  Another  source  of  confusion 
also  grew  up:  the  status  of  those  who  worked  in  the  shops.  From 
the  standpoint  of  rehabilitation  or  sheltered  employment,  it  was 
clear  that  they  were  clients,  not  state  employees.  Over  the  years, 
however,  the  workers  came  to  feel  that  they  were  regular  state 
workers  and  should  be  treated  as  such  in  regard  to  pay  increases, 
pensions,  etc.  The  General  Court  seemed  to  accept  this  interpre- 
tation in  1945  when  — on  the  recommendation  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  — it  gave  a twenty  per  cent  increase  on 
base  salaries  to  those  in  the  workshops,  along  with  regular  state 
employees.  Another  significant  trend  in  the  workshops  should  also 
be  noted:  it  seems  clear  that  placement  in  the  shops  was,  in  some 
cases,  the  result  of  political  influence. 

Another  basic  change  in  the  role  of  the  workshop  clientele  oc- 
curred in  October  of  1949,  when  the  Director  of  the  Division  of 
the  Blind  inaugurated  the  ‘‘flat  rate  of  pay^’  system.  Previously, 
an  incentive  system  had  been  used.  The  “flat  rate’^  was  set  first 
at  $35  a week;  this  has  since  been  increased  to  the  present  $52.60 
(including  $2  a week  travel  pay).  While  this  commission  has  no 
objection  to  the  $52.60  salary  figure,  the  whole  practice  of  “flat 
rate’’  is  unfortunate,  since  it  is  not  conducive  to  a healthy,  pro- 
ductive atmosphere  in  the  workshops.  An  incentive  system  would 
encourage  a full  day’s  work  in  production  for  a full  day’s  pay. 

Except  for  the  1950’s,  the  only  time  in  which  the  workshops  seem 
to  have  attracted  public  attention  was  between  1918  and  1925. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  I,  inflation  hit  the  United  States  and  costs 
shot  upward.  The  workshops  for  the  blind  reported  large  losses  and 
were  closed ; the  employees  marched  on  the  State  House  demanding 
their  reopening.  This  was  done,  but  difficulties  continued,  and  by 
July  of  1923  the  largest  workshop  (Cambridge  Industries  for  Men) 
was  operating  at  such  a loss  it  was  closed.  A Special  Commission 
on  the  Blind  was  set  up  (House,  No.  1170,  Final  Report  of  the  Special 
Commission  on  the  Blind,  February,  1925).  It  made  several  recom- 
mendations which  were  enacted  into  law,  and  the  situation  appears 
to  have  improved  somewhat  during  the  next  few  years. 

IV.  The  Report  of  the  1950  Special  Commission. 

In  1949,  the  General  Court  set  up  a special  Commission  to  study 
matters  relating  to  the  blind.  The  Commission  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  conditions  in  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  working 
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for  some  seven  months.  It  included  in  its  report  (House,  No.  1951, 
December,  1950)  discussions  of  medical  care,  non-medical  services 
to  individuals,  rehabilitation  and  the  general  administration  of  the 
Division. 

The  report,  a quite  comprehensive  document,  included  a detailed 
discussion  of  the  workshops.  In  this  as  in  other  respects,  the  report 
was  critical  of  the  Division.  It  indicated  that  experts  in  the  field 
of  the  blind  refer  to  Massachusetts  as  a ‘backward  state.’  . . . 
When  people  are  talking  of  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  for 
the  blind,  Massachusetts,  proud  in  the  past  of  what  she  has  done  for 
her  poor  and  under-privileged,  is  known  as  ‘the  forty-eighth  state.  ’ ” 

The  1950  Special  Commission  found  that  industrial  retraining 
was  not  being  undertaken  in  the  workshops  — which,  through 
lack  of  vision,  had  become  sheltered  workshops,  thus  frustrating 
the  original  intent  of  the  Legislature  — and  that  efficiency  has  pro- 
gressively decreased  while  the  operating  deficit  had  become  pro- 
gressively higher.  It  declared  that  within  the  shops  there  existed 
“wretched  safety  and  sanitary  conditions,”  with  the  result  that 
Governor  Paul  A.  Dever  ordered  a survey  and  correction  of  the 
deficiencies.  The  Commission  found  that,  due  to  conditions  in 
some  of  the  shops,  the  morale  of  employees  was  seriously  depressed 
and  their  work  was  hampered  by  antiquated  machinery,  insufficient 
raw  material  and  poor  working  conditions  in  general.  Further,  it 
noted  that  little  or  no  professional  screening  of  applicants  for  work 
in  the  shops  was  done,  with  the  result  that  successful  applicants 
could  be  assured  of  a lifetime  position  in  the  workshop.  At  that 
time,  a total  of  105  poeple  were  employed  in  the  shops. 

The  Commission  found  that  of  the  105  employees,  27  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  20  and  39,  38  between  40  and  59,  and  40  in  the 
category  of  60  to  79  and  up.  Forty-six  of  the  workers  had  been 
employed  for  twenty  years  or  more,  37  had  been  in  the  shops  for 
from  five  to  twenty  years,  while  22  had  worked  there  for  five  years 
or  less.  The  two  largest  workshops,  Cambridge  Industries  for  men 
and  Woolson  House  for  women,  employed  54  and  19  persons  re- 
spectively, while  the  four  smaller  workshops  employed  between 
five  and  eleven  men  and  were  located  in  Fall  River,  Pittsfield, 
Lowell  and  Worcester.  The  most  important  products  — and  these 
had  varied  little  in  the  forty-four  years  of  the  workshops  — were 
brooms,  mops,  chair  caning  and  woven  products  such  as  rugs,  along 
with  pillow  cases. 

The  Commission  made  eighty-six  recommendations  in  regard  to 
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the  operation  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind.  Its  main  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  the  workshops  centered  on  the  fact  that  operations 
were  inefficient  and  unbusinesslike,  and  that  the  burden  on  the  State 
was  heavy  in  comparison  with  the  benefits  for  the  blind.  Since,  un- 
der the  constitutional  provision  cited  above,  it  was  impossible  to 
have  much  flexibility,  the  Commission  recommended  that  all  busi- 
ness operations  such  as  workshops  be  taken  from  the  Division  and 
set  up  under  a new  Massachusetts  Authority  for  the  Blind.  This 
Authority  would  not  be  bound  by  the  constitutional  hmitation ; the 
Commission  felt  the  result  would  be:  Markets  could  be  fully  ex- 

ploited, production  could  be  standardized  and  increased  to  meet  new 
markets,  and,  most  important,  the  needs  of  more  blind  clients  could 
be  accommodated  by  an  improved,  expanded  program.^’ 

A number  of  the  Commission’s  recommendations  were  adopted 
during  the  next  few  years.  However,  the  General  Court  did  not 
set  up  the  proposed  Authority,  and  the  workshops  remained  in  the 
Division  of  the  Blind. 

Two  facts  about  the  workshops  stand  out  most  clearly  in  the  re- 
port : the  cost  to  the  Commonwealth  was  about  two  dollars  for  every 
one  received  (in  dollar  terms,  $1,774.24  per  worker,  as  against  a 
cost  of  $3,569.50  per  worker);  and,  since  the  typical  worker  was 
old  and  had  been  in  the  shops  a long  time,  the  idea  that  the  shops 
were  permanent  employment  rather  than  temporary  and  rehabilita- 
tive was  by  now  deeply  ingrained.  In  general,  it  seemed  evident 
that  the  Directors  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind,  in  their  approach 
to  the  workshop  problem,  had  been  either  good  businessmen  and 
poor  social  workers  or  good  social  workers  and  poor  businessmen. 

The  concluding  summary  illustrated  the  generally  critical  tenor 
of  the  1950  report: 

The  Division  of  the  Blind,  stagnated  by  archaic  administrative  practices,  has 
lost  perspective  in  this  treatment  of  the  problems  of  the  blind  of  Massachusetts. 
The  blind  do  not  have  the  services  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  law.  Neither  do 
they  have  the  advantage  of  modern  medical,  educational  and  social  work  tech- 
niques available  elsewhere  . . . The  sheltered  shop  program,  which  experience 
elsewhere  has  demonstrated  can  be  run  without  loss  or  at  a very  low  subsidy,  and 
can  have  excellent  rehabilitative  results,  is  remarkable  only  for  the  size  of  its 
annual  deficit. 

V.  The  1956  Survey  of  the  Workshops. 

On  March  22,  1955,  this  Commission  was  set  up  under  chapter  22 
of  the  Resolves  of  1955.  After  conducting  an  intensive  study  in  the 
fall  of  that  year,  it  made  a preliminary  report  (House,  No.  2440, 
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1955).  After  the  General  Court  extended  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion, much  of  the  year  1956  was  spent  in  studying  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  workshops. 

On  May  15,  1956,  the  Division  of  the  Blind  submitted  a ‘^Progress 
Report,  recapitulated  each  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
previous  Special  Commission  and  stated  whether  the  recommenda- 
tion was  accepted,  implemented,  rejected,  modified  or  in  process  of 
implementation.  Subsequently,  the  Director  and  other  officials  of 
the  Division  discussed  with  the  Commission  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  since  1950.  It  was  clear  from  these  conferences  that 
numerous  forward  steps  had  been  taken.  However,  there  was  less 
change  in  regard  to  the  workshops  than  in  some  other  aspects  of  the 
Division's  work.  A new  shop  had  been  started  in  Springfield,  and 
better  quarters  had  been  found  in  Pittsfield  and  Cambridge.  Other- 
wise, the  picture  remained  much  the  same  in  1956  as  in  1950. 

This  Commission  also  conferred  with  many  officials  of  private 
agencies  and  inspected  such  facilities  as  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Lighthouse  in  New  York  City,  and  workshops  in 
Philadelphia,  Toronto  and  elsewhere.  The  contrast  with  Massa- 
chusetts practice  was  glaring  and  obvious.  For  instance,  the  shops 
in  New  York  City,  which  are  run  on  a private  basis,  were  pervaded 
by  a more  wholesome  atmosphere  for  the  employees,  were  run  on  a 
businesslike  basis,  and  showed  a much  greater  return  than  the 
Massachusetts  workshops.  The  New  York  area  shops,  hke  most  of 
those  elsewhere,  are  private,  are  run  on  an  incentive  basis,  and  show 
much  imagination  in  terms  of  the  products  which  are  put  out.  They 
are  free  from  financial  dependence  on  the  State  and  are  therefore 
free  from  all  the  deterrents  of  political  influence.  The  net  result  is 
greater  benefits  for  the  blind,  especially  in  terms  of  their  self-respect 
and  independence. 

This  Commission  requested  two  of  the  foremost  groups  in  America 
— the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  National  In- 
dustries for  the  Blind  — to  make  short  but  intensive  studies  of 
specific  problems ; the  latter  was  requested  to  study  the  workshops, 
and  sent  in  two  experts  who  made  a four-day  survey  of  the  shops  in 
November  of  1956. 

The  point  of  view  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  can  be 
summarized  as  follows  (quoting  from  the  report  of  the  Massachu- 
setts workshops  submitted  to  the  Commission  by  the  investigators 
in  January,  1957):  “employment  opportunity,  whether  offered  in 
workshop  or  the  home,  is  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  the  re- 
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habilitation  process  . . . (the  blind  worker)  may  thus  maintain  his 
social  status,  or  what  is  more  rewarding,  his  self-respect  ...  It  is 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  a workshop  program  to  train  and  place 
competent  individuals  in  a competitive  job  situation.’’ 

The  investigators  from  the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
however,  recognized  that  wwkshops  might  also  have  to  serve  in 
another  capacity  — as  a place  of  employment  for  those  who  could 
not  secure  outside  work.  They  found  that  the  workshops,  however, 
were  inefficient,  and  the  flat  wage  to  the  workers  was  unrealistic. 
They  decided  that  the  whole  program  lacked  a basic  philosophy, 
being  simply  a system  ‘Through  which  a few  ‘favored’  blind  of  the 
State  receive  what  may  be  termed  a relief  grant  which  is  appreciably 
higher  than  those  who  must  remain  at  home  realize  . . .” 

The  National  Industries  figures  that  about  15  per  cent  of  the 
adult  blind  under  65  years  of  age  are  employable  — i.e.,  about  320 
persons  in  Massachusetts.  The  problem  of  determining  whether  or 
not  an  industrial  environment  is  feasible  for  a particular  blind  in- 
dividual is  a complex  one,  requiring  weeks  and  months  of  painstak- 
ing effort  on  the  part  of  doctors,  social  case  workers  and  psycho- 
logical counsellors.  The  investigators  found  the  present  Massa- 
chusetts program  weak  in  the  kind  of  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
services  required  for  the  rehabilitation  of  those  now  in  the  work- 
shops or  those  who  could  profit  from  workshop  experience. 

The  investigators  formulated  several  suggestions,  including  a 
survey  of  the  number  of  blind  who  could  benefit  from  work  experi- 
ence and  training,  followed  by  individual  diagnosis.  They  recom- 
mended that  supervisory  personnel  should  be  highly  qualified  and 
well  paid,  with  clear-cut  duties.  The  aim  of  the  rehabilitative 
workshop  should  be,  from  a cost  standpoint,  to  keep  costs  down  to  a 
ratio  of  $1.50  to  each  dollar  paid  to  a blind  worker.  It  is  not  desir- 
able to  make  money  in  a rehabilitative  workshop,  since  proper 
accounting  procedures  must  be  followed  and  all  costs  included; 
workers  who  have  reached  the  level  of  profit-making  efficiency 
should  be  in  outside  employment.  But  National  Industries  figures 
that  the  cost  to  the  State  should  be  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  two. 

The  investigators  suggested  that,  in  order  to  build  up  community 
support  and  interest,  six  to  twelve  months  be  allowed  for  planning 
and  community  conferences  in  order  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a 
new  system  of  rehabilitative  workshops.  They  also  commended 
the  suggestion  of  the  1950  Commission  that  a private,  non-profit 
agency  be  set  up  to  run  the  workshops. 
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These  recommendations  have  been  studied  by  the  Commission 
and  it  is  believed  that  they  lay  the  basis  for  positive  action.  The 
Commonwealth  should  change  the  existing  situation  in  the  work- 
shops, and  it  should  begin  to  do  so  without  further  delay. 

VI.  The  Existing  Situation  in  the  Workshops. 

With  an  eye  to  recommendations  for  revision  in  the  present 
system,  this  Commission  has  visited  the  workshops,  has  conferred 
with  the  blind  employed  in  the  shops,  and  has  solicited  testimony 
from  experts.  As  noted  above,  many  conferences  have  been  held, 
members  of  the  Commission  have  visited  establishments  with  nota- 
ble reputations  in  the  workshop  field,  and  the  literature  relating  to 
workshops  has  been  carefully  studied.  From  this  study,  a series 
of  recommendations  can  now  be  made.  But  first  it  is  necessary  to 
spell  out  the  existing  situation  in  the  Massachusetts  workshops. 

A.  Personnel  in  the  Workshops. 

Some  of  the  oldest  workers  with  the  longest  service  in  the  work- 
shops have  been  retired;  and  the  personnel  served  by  the  work- 
shops have  expanded  slightly  in  number  since  1950,  due  partially 
to  the  opening  of  the  Springfield  shop.  But  the  basic  problems  in 
1958  remain  the  same.  The  average  worker  looks  upon  his  employ- 
ment as  stable  and  permanent,  giving  him  a wage  of  $52.60  which  he 
desires  to  see  increased  if  state  employees’  salaries  are  increased. 

B.  Products. 

The  main  body  of  products  continues  to  be  brooms,  mops,  pillow^ 
cases,  chair  caning  and  woven  products.  There  has  been  little 
change  in  this  during  the  last  half  century.  Unlike  more  progressive 
shops  elsew^here,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop  a training 
program  centered  on  modern  industrial  machinery  which  can  be 
handled  by  blind  personnel. 

C.  Cost  to  the  State. 

Since  1950,  the  cost  to  the  Commonwealth  has  increased.  During 
the  fiscal  years  1954-1958,  the  sum  of  $3,408,559  has  been  appropri- 
ated for  the  workshops.  During  the  same  period,  income  from 
sales  has  been  $1,152,410.  Thus  for  three  dollars  appropriated, 
one  has  been  received  in  return.  This  is  double  the  figure  suggested 
by  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  which  is  used  as  a measuring- 
stick  by  well-conducted  shops. 
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The  detailed  appropriations  and  revenues  of  the  workshops 
during  these  years  is  given  in  Table  I (with  the  four  smallest  shops  — 
Fall  River,  Lowell,  Pittsfield  and  Worcester  — grouped  together 
as  local  shops in  terms  of  appropriations). 


Table  I.  — Fiscal  Year, 


1954. 

1955. 

1956. 

1957. 

19.58. 

Totals, 

1954-1958. 

Cambridge  Industries: 
Appropriations  . 

Revenue  .... 

$341,895 

163,819 

$366,146 

168,162 

$361,470 

159,766 

$351,840 

164,274 

$377,436 

146,080 

$1,798,786 
$ 802.101 

Woolson  House  Industries: 
Appropriations  . 

Revenue  .... 

93,830 

34,134 

97,468 

24,715 

96,690 

18,148 

98,880 

36,826 

99,068 

24,438 

$ 486,926 
$ 138,261 

Springfield  Shop: 
Appropriations  . 

Revenue  .... 

31,990 

3,851 

50,124 

4,915 

63,320 

8,686 

64,625 

7,132 

68,211 

6,666 

$ 278,270 
$ 30,250 

Local  Shops: 

Appropriations  . 

Revenue  .... 

159,587 

42,579 

168,951 

37,470 

169,525 

36,817 

173,460 

34,380 

173,144 

30,652 

$ 844,667 
$ 181,798 

Revenue  of  the  local  shops  during  this  period  is  broken  down  as 
follows  : 


1954. 

1955. 

1956. 

1957. 

1958. 

Total. 

Fall  River  . . 

$16,207 

$12,252 

$14,493 

$12,168 

$9,952 

$65,552 

Lowell 

6,275 

6,104 

6,676 

5,108 

4,073 

$28,236 

Pittsfield  .... 

13,113 

11,789 

8,604 

10,633 

11,367 

$55,406 

Worcester  .... 

6,984 

7,325 

6,694 

6,471 

5,160 

$32,634 

The  total  appropriations  and  revenue  for  the  seven  workshops  as 
a whole  during  these  years  was  as  follows: 


Fiscal  Year. 


Appropriations. 


Revenue. 


1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 


$627,302 

$244,383 

682,679 

235,262 

692,005 

223,417 

688,805 

242,612 

717,768 

206,736 

$3,408,559 

$1,152,410 

Totals 
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As  can  be  seen,  the  cost  of  the  workshops  tended  to  increase 
while  the  revenue  tended  to  decrease.  As  of  June  30,  1958,  there 
were  126  bhnd  persons  in  the  workshops  (56  in  Cambridge  Indus- 
tries, 19  in  Woolson  House  Industries,  20  in  Springfield,  11  in  Pitts- 
field, 8 in  Fall  River,  6 each  in  Worcester  and  Lowell).  The  per 
capita  expenditure  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  was  $5,696.57,  while  the 
per  capita  revenue  was  $1,640.76.  The  continued  drifting  and  lack 
of  vision  in  regard  to  the  workshops  can  be  seen  when  it  is  realized 
that  production  per  worker  in  dollar  terms  has  gone  down  slightly 
since  1950  while  the  cost  per  worker  has  advanced  rapidly. 

VII.  Conclusions  and  Recommendations  in  Regard  to  the 

Workshops. 

In  order  to  assess  the  workshops  as  presently  constituted,  four 
questions  must  be  answered: 

1.  Is  the  cost  too  high,  in  relation  to  the  return  from  production? 

2.  Could  the  blind  individuals  in  the  workshops  be  better  served 
by  changes  in  the  program,  or  is  it  satisfactory  from  their  stand- 
point? 

3.  Should  plans  be  made  so  that  more  blind  personnel  can  be 
served? 

4.  Is  the  present  administrative  organization  of  the  workshops 
adequate,  or  could  it  be  improved? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  apparent  — an  unequivocal 
yesj  given  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  workshops  rose  $90,000  be- 
tween 1954  and  1958  while  revenue  went  down  $38,000,  plus  the 
general  judgment  of  those  familiar  with  the  workshops. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question  is  more  complicated.  By  and 
large,  many  of  the  men  and  women  in  the  workshops  seem  contented 
with  the  day-to-day  aspect  of  their  jobs  and  the  security  it  gives 
them.  In  the  case  of  Cambridge  Industries,  however,  the  shop  — 
although  large  and  in  many  respects  adequate  — is  hard  to  reach. 
And,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  products,  cleanliness  is  a difficult 
problem  in  the  typical  workshop.  Given  a constructive  program, 
showing  ingenuity  and  imaginativeness,  the  blind  at  present  in  the 
workshops  would  probably  adapt  to  the  changed  circumstances  and 
like  the  challenge  involved  in  such  a program. 

The  third  question  answers  itself.  Modern  society  stresses 
rehabilitation  and  the  need  to  ^ffiire  the  handicapped.”  Among  the 
blind  people  of  Massachusetts,  there  exists  a general  desire  to  be 
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useful  to  society,  and  rehabilitation  should  therefore  be  an  object 
of  any  workshop  system. 

From  an  administrative  viewpoint,  the  problem  of  the  workshops 
is  that  their  role  has  never  been  clearly  defined.  If  they  are  to  be 
sheltered  workshops^’  with  a semi-permanent  core  of  workers  who 
could  not  work  in  competitive  industry,  they  should  have  an  accom- 
panying administrative  organization  and  directional  emphasis. 
This  is  substantially  the  emphasis  in  the  shops  as  they  exist  at 
present.  But  there  is  a general  feeling  that  they  should  also  be 
‘‘rehabilitative  workshops”  in  a realistic  sense;  if  they  are  to 
fulfill  this  function,  they  should  be  clearly  designated  as  such, 
with  an  administrative  organization  to  accompany  the  reorganized 
program. 

Given  these  conclusions,  we  submit  the  following  recommenda- 
tions : 

1.  The  Legislature  should  create  an  independent,  non-partisan, 
unpaid  Special  Commission  on  All  Matters  Pertaining  to  the  Study 
of  the  Blind.  This  commission  should  consist  of  three  members  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Executive 
Council.  The  Legislature  should  appropriate  $50,000  for  its  use, 
with  instructions  to  submit  quarterly  reports  to  the  Legislature. 
The  commission  should  hire  five  specialists,  and  establish  a pay 
scale  sufficient  to  attract  highly-qualified  personnel.  The  staff 
hired  by  the  commission  should  include : a rehabilitation  counsellor, 
a professional  social  worker  familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  blind, 
a specialist  in  the  field  of  training  and  adaptability  of  the  blind  in 
modern  industrial  society,  a well-qualified  professional  home 
teacher,  and  a general  co-ordinator  in  charge  of  the  staff.  This  staff, 
when  hired,  should  undertake  a series  of  interviews,  tests,  etc.,  of  all 
personnel  now  in  the  workshops.  The  purpose  of  these  interviews 
would  be  to  determine,  on  an  individual  basis,  which  of  these  blind 
persons  should  be  transferred  to  Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind,  which  ones 
would  be  retained  in  a sheltered  workshop  status,  and  which  ones 
would  profit  by  a training  and  rehabilitation  setup. 

2.  When  the  staff  has  begun  its  work,  it  should  help  the  Division 
of  the  Blind  design  a survey  of  the  blind  in  the  State  who  could  bene- 
fit from  training  in  rehabilitative  workshops.  Many  observers  feel 
that  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  adult  blind  are  employable  in  private  in- 
dustry, given  proper  training;  Miss  Marian  Held  of  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  puts  the  figure  at  twenty  per  cent.  Per- 
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haps  twice  as  many  blind  could  benefit  by  a training  program  as  are 
now  employed  in  the  workshops.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  we 
know  very  little  of  the  background  and  training  of  the  bulk  of  the 
blind  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  the  kinds  of  training  they  need, 
would  like,  and  would  be  willing  to  participate  in.  The  ground- 
work of  such  a survey  should  be  laid  within  the  next  year.  It 
would  have  been  helpful,  in  the  preparation  of  such  a survey,  if 
the  Division  of  the  Blind  had  used  the  four  thousand  dollars  ap- 
propriated in  1957  for  a census  of  the  blind,  which  was  the  purpose 
intended,  rather  than  using  it  to  bring  its  records  up  to  date. 

3.  As  indicated  above,  the  research  team  should  divide  the  blind 
in  the  workshops  into  three  categories.  Between  those  who  would 
be  able  to  turn  out  efficient  production  (and  so  should  receive  new 
training,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  earn  higher  wages  or  be  em- 
ployed in  a subsidized  private  workshop,  as  explained  below),  and 
those  whose  productive  abilities  are  low  and  who  should  therefore 
be  retired  from  the  shops,  there  would  lie  a group  who  would  be 
able  to  work  fairly  efficiently  in  a sheltered  workshop.  This  group 
would  include  those  for  whom  some  work  is  psychologically  neces- 
sary — who  want  to  keep  occupied  or  fee!  themselves  useful.  Part- 
time  work  might  be  feasible  for  this  group,  with  the  balance  of  their 
income  coming  from  Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind.  The  research  team, 
however,  should  formulate  a plan  to  eliminate  or  keep  down  the 
number  of  sheltered  workshops  over  a period  of  between  five  and 
seven  years,  or  to  gradually  convert  to  rehabilitative  workshops 
with  expansion  of  facilities. 

4.  A training  center  should  be  set  up  in  Massachusetts  designed 
along  industrial  lines  — i.e.,  on  a broader  basis  than  simple  mop- 
and  broom-making.  Of  the  two  alternative  possibilities  for  such 
a center,  the  preferable  one  is  that  it  be  organized  by  a private 
agency  (whether  a new  one  specifically  set  up  for  this  purpose  or 
an  established  one)  staffed  by  workers  with  high  qualifications  and 
experience  in  this  field.  This  training  center  should  include  a re- 
habilitative w'orkshop.  Further,  the  Legislature  should  agree  to 
subsidize  the  operations  of  such  a center  for  the  first  three  years 
of  its  existence,  insofar  as  it  would  provide  ‘Huition’’  payments 
for  trainees,  and  pay  the  agency  a sum  for  each  person  in  the  re- 
habilitative workshop  sufficient  so  that  the  agency  will  not  have  too 
heavy  a financial  burden. 

If  the  Special  Commission  on  Matters  Pertaining  to  the  Study 
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of  the  Blind  determines  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  have  a private 
agency  organize  such  a training  center,  the  other  alternative  would 
be  a training  center  at  Cambridge  Industries. 

5.  Whether  or  not  the  Cambridge  Industries  becomes  the  scene 
of  a training  center,  plans  should  be  laid  to  convert  that  workshop 
into  a rehabilitative  workshop.  In  general,  such  a workshop  would 
be  geared  to  the  employment  of  blind  persons  until  they  could  be 
placed  in  private  industry. 

6.  The  workshop  literature  seems  to  indicate  that  workshops 
across  the  country  are  most  efficient  when  they  employ  fourteen 
or  more  people  in  a closely  integrated  operation.  In  Massachu- 
setts, the  Springfield  shop,  which  has  specialized  problems,  has  the 
highest  loss  ratio;  othermse,  the  smaller  shops  seem  to  have  gen- 
erally high  loss  ratios,  while  Cambridge  Industries  has  the  lowest. 
In  general,  each  workshop  should  be  required  to  follow  a ^Two  to 
one  ratio, if  it  is  a sheltered  workshop.  If  this  does  not  come 
about  within  a period  of  three  years  of  study  of  the  particular  shop, 
it  should  be  closed  and  the  workers  given  the  option  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  a city  where  the  shop  is  more  efficient,  and  therefore  ex- 
panding, or  of  receiving  Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind. 

7.  Within  the  workshops,  whether  they  are  sheltered  or  re- 
habilitative, the  incentive  system  should  be  reinstituted.  The 
present  base  pay  of  $50.60,  plus  $2  for  transportation,  should  be 
retained  for  a reasonable  time  while  the  Division  of  the  Bhnd  works 
out  the  details  of  an  incentive  pay  system.  The  base  pay  should 
not  be  reduced  below  its  present  level;  instead,  the  emphasis 
should  be  on  rewarding  the  fastest  workers.  It  is  not  the  intention 
of  this  Commission  to  reduce  the  present  benefits  to  the  blind,  but 
rather  to  enlarge  their  opportunities.  The  non-contributory  retire- 
ment system  established  in  1957  was  intended  to  create  job  oppor- 
tunities for  younger  blind  persons  who  could  profit  from  rehabilita- 
tion, to  retire  those  in  the  shops  who  had  served  twenty  years  and 
had  reached  retirement  age,  and  in  general  to  give  the  whole  pro- 
gram a “new  look.’^  This  intention  was  defeated  by  the  gradual 
drift  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind  into  its  old  and  archaic  pattern. 

8.  The  Governor  should  call  a conference  of  public  and  private 
agencies  which  deal  with  the  blind.  This  conference  should  consider 
what  should  be  done  with  regard  to  the  industrial  training  of  the 
blind,  and  what  other  aspects  of  the  Commonwealth's  work  with 
the  blind  need  review. 
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9.  A special  effort  should  be  made  to  '^educate’'  businessmen 
and  employers  in  general  about  the  feasibility  of  employing  the 
blind.  If  a training  and  rehabilitative  center  is  set  up,  it  should 
include  a “model’’  productive  facility  which  would  be  aimed  at 
demonstrating  to  businessmen  with  ingenuity  that  a productive  en- 
terprise staffed  primarily  by  blind  personnel  would  be  profitable. 
The  effort  should  be  made  to  call  together  businessmen  in  con- 
ferences on  the  blind,  and  such  groups  as  chambers  of  commerce 
and  civic  groups  of  many  kinds  should  be  consulted.  This  is  a vital 
part  of  the  change  in  intellectual  climate  which  is  a necessity  for 
Massachusetts. 

VIII.  Other  Areas  of  Interest  to  the  Commission. 

The  General  Court  referred  to  this  Commission  a petition  pro- 
viding that  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind  provide  a 
minimum  of  three  hours  instruction  in  Braille  to  any  person  of 
school  age  who  applied  for  such  instruction  (House,  No.  1703 
of  1957).  In  conferences  with  the  Director,  he  indicated  that  each 
individual  case  of  Braille  teaching  had  to  be  handled  separately. 
The  Commission  feels  that  since  this  is  the  case,  perhaps  a new 
Special  Commission  should  be  set  up  to  study  this  specific  problem 
and  formulate  legislation. 

Another  problem  relating  to  the  blind  which  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  is  in  regard  to  the  Handicraft  Shop  at 
156  Newbury  Street,  which  is  operated  by  the  Division  to  display 
and  sell  the  products  of  the  blind.  The  shop  operates  at  a sub- 
stantial deficit  to  the  State,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


Fiscal  Year. 

Appropriation. 

Income. 

1964  

$37,760.00 

$17,200.67 

1956  

38,325.00 

11,868.37 

1966  

38,410.00 

15,153.74 

1957  

42,870.00 

21,313.63 

1958  

47,251.00 

20,816.62 

Totals 

$204,616.00 

$86,361.83 

In  view  of  this  fact,  the  Commission  feels  that  a study  should  be 
undertaken  of  the  Handicraft  Shop,  in  order  to  attempt  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  Perhaps  the  location  of  the  shop  is  not  conducive  to 
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sales;  at  any  rate,  we  feel  that  the  shop  ought  to  be  given  some 
attention. 

With  respect  to  the  teaching  of  the  blind  at  home,  the  com- 
mission has  found  that,  although  more  teachers  were  hired  pursuant 
to  the  report  of  the  1950  Special  Commission,  the  Division  of  the 
Blind  has  drifted  along  continuing  its  old  methods  and  old  habits 
in  Home  Training.  Thus  progress  in  this  vital  area  has  been  slow. 

The  commission  recommends  tlie  passage  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation appended  hereto,  and  marked 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Rep.  GEORGE  GREENE, 

Chairman. 

Rep.  IRENE  K.  THRESHER, 

Vice  Chairman. 

Sen.  william  X.  WALL. 

Rep.  GEORGE  H.  OTARRELL. 
ESTHER  L.  SILVIA. 

FRANCIS  B.  lERARDL 
FRED  V.  WALSH. 


I 
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PROPOSED  LEGISLATION. 


Appendix  A. 


Cl)e  Commontoealtl)  of 


In  the  Year  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Fifty-Nine. 


Resolve  providing  for  a study  by  a special  commission  rela- 
tive TO  MATTERS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  BLIND. 

1 Resolved,  That  an  unpaid  special  commission  to  consist  of 

2 three  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice 

3 and  consent  of  the  council,  is  hereby  established  for  the  purpose 

4 of  making  a study  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  blind,  and  also 

5 to  further  study  and  implement  the  recommendations  in  the 

6 report  submitted  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight 

7 by  the  unpaid  special  commission  established  by  chapter  twenty- 

8 two  of  the  resolves  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  most 

9 recently  revived  and  continued  by  chapter  four  of  the  resolves 

10  of  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  Said  commission  shall 

11  employ  five  specialists,  namely:  a rehabilitation  counsellor,  a 

12  professional  social  worker  familiar  with  the  problems  of  the 

13  blind,  an  expert  in  the  field  of  training  and  adaptability  of  the 

14  blind  in  modern  industrial  society,  a well-qualified  professional 

15  home  teacher,  and  a general  co-ordinator  in  charge  of  the  staff. 

16  Said  commission  shall  be  provided  with  quarters  in  the  state 

17  house  or  elsewhere,  may  call  upon  the  departments,  commissions 

18  and  officers  of  the  commonwealth  for  such  information  as  it  may 

19  desire  in  the  course  of  its  study,  may  travel  within  and  without 

20  the  commonwealth,  and  may  expend  for  salaries  of  said  special- 

21  ists,  and  for  clerical  and  other  assistance  and  for  expenses  such 

22  sums  as  ma}^  be  appropriated  therefor.  Said  commission  shall 

23  report  to  the  general  court  from  time  to  time  the  results  of  its 

24  study,  and  its  recommendations,  if  any,  together  with  drafts  of 

25  legislation  necessary  to  carry  such  recommendations  into  effect, 

26  by  filing  the  same  with  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  i*epresentatives 

27  and  shall  file  its  final  report  on  or  before  the  fourth  Wednesday 

28  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty. 
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Date  Due 

,S 

iv. V.  V-, . ^..l 


PAMPHLET  BINDERS 


This  UNO.  1527 

also  carried  in  stock  in  the  following  sizes 

high  wide  thickness’ 

523  9 inehM  7 inchM  inch 

524  10  “ 7 ;• 

525  0 **  6 ” •* 

526  9V4,  •*  7H 


high  wide  thickness 

1529  12  incbw  10  ine^  M *ncb 

1530  12  “ 9H  ; 

1932  13  ; 10 

1933  14  “ 11  “ ,, 


